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Finally, the undertaking has one great import. The method of 
grouping culture elements and cultures by areas — or "centers" as Dr. 
Wissler likes to call them — and of tracing distributions, is not new. At 
least half of the anthropologists of this country have been reared in an 
atmosphere over which the concept of the culture area hovered insistently. 
But familiar as the concept was, it was somehow never applied consis- 
tently, as part of a larger scheme; and hence the virtues and inherent 
efficiency of the concept as a tool have never before been so clearly mani- 
fest, or been so productive of broad results, of actual historical recon- 
structions of subjects on which directly historical data are almost lacking. 
In England, the culture area concept has been almost wholly ignored, 
except now and then as a matter of form; and on the Continent, in spite 
of some half-systematic beginnings, it has tended to be neglected rather 
than utilized. If however the method which employs the culture area 
and the culture center is practicable for the attainment of large scale 
historical ends at all, there is no reason why it should be limited to 
America. It should be applicable with equal success to the African, 
Oceanic, and even Asiatic and early European fields. Here lies a promise 
— and a significant challenge. If this method proves useless against 
Old World phenomena, its value in the field of the New World and with 
it the value of this book at once become questionable. But if the syste- 
matic prosecution of this method, as best exemplified to date by Dr. 
Wissler's work, is genuinely productive, the entire science of anthropol- 
ogy, or at any rate its cultural portion, bids fair to be put on a new basis. 

A. L. Kroeber 
AMERICA 
Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America. Herbert J. 

Spinden. (American Museum of Natural History, Handbook 

Series, no. 3, 238 pp.) New York, 1917. 

This work from the hand of a leading authority should' fill a long-felt 
want in the literature of Middle American archaeology: namely that for 
a popular, concise, and general presentation of the subject. 

The purely technical treatise, even where the material is as rich and 
varied as here, possesses little interest for the general reader. He is 
soon lost in a maze of hypotheses, speculations, comparisons and exposi- 
tions, wherein the very language used is not his own. The terminology 
is strange; the subject-matter, unfamiliar; and he wearies of the effort 
before his interest is aroused. 

The present volume is especially designed to meet his particular 
needs. It is essentially a book for the general reader; and as such is 
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another step forward in the great educational program, which the 
American Museum has added to its many other activities, namely the 
bringing home of science, its aims and accomplishments, to the people. 

First of all then, Doctor Spinden's book is designed for the general 
public. The intricate subject with which he deals has been stripped 
of all needless technicalities and the story told in the language of the 
layman for lay comprehension. The treatment is concise. The descrip- 
tions are brief and to the point. A vast range of subjects has been 
skillfully condensed, boiled down as it were, and the essential residua 
have been arranged in a clear and logical sequence. 

Finally a general presentation of the many and intricate problems 
involved has been achieved for the first time. There is an admirable 
selection of material throughout. Details are everywhere subordinated 
to general features; and major rather than minor cultural tendencies 
and developments have been emphasized. 

In arranging the subject-matter Doctor Spinden has followed the 
chronological method. The book opens with a brief introduction 
"designed to put before the reader such facts as may be necessary for a 
ready understanding of discussions and explanations that will follow." 

The first chapter deals with the Archaic Period, the earliest cultural 
horizon of which we have definite knowledge in the New World. It is, 
of course, necessary to postulate a still earlier epoch, called by Doctor 
Spinden the Pre-Archaic Horizon, during which the New World was 
peopled from the Old. This is generally assumed to have taken place 
in Neolithic times from Asia by peoples who enjoyed only the simplest 
arts; stone-chipping, basketry, and fire- making. The non-perishable 
artifacts of such peoples, however, would appear to have been almost 
too crude and casual to permit their identification as such; and Doctor 
Spinden rightly leaves this moot and general question to one side, and 
passes to the second or Archaic Horizon for his opening chapter. 

Tt is here, moreover, where his greatest contributions have been 
made. He was possibly the first, and certainly the most successful in 
describing this great cultural epoch; in establishing the characteristics 
of its art; and in defining its extension; and from a scientific point of 
view this chapter is probably the most valuable in the book. 

It was with the invention of agriculture, probably somewhere on the 
highlands of Mexico, that the Archaic culture had its origin, Doctor 
Spinden believes; and it was with the extension of agriculture that it 
had its first tremendous dissemination, roughly from the Canadian line 
to Peru on the west coast of South America and to the mouth of the 
Amazon on the east coast. 
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In this chapter he lays a logical cultural foundation for the later 
florescence of our two leading native civilizations: the Maya and the 
Inca, 1 which took place more or less synchronously about the beginning 
of the Christian Era or slightly earlier, the former on the Atlantic coast 
plains of southern Mexico and northern Central America, and the latter 
on the highlands of Peru and Ecuador. 

The second chapter of the book deals with the Maya, who, judged 
by and large, would appear to have been the more considerable of the 
twOi Doctor Spinden adds little new material here to his already 
important contributions in this field, the present review of the subject 
being little more than a restatement of old facts. 

He takes issue (p. 127) with the writer, over the latter's thesis that 
the Maya stelae were erected primarily to mark the passage of time: 
"Some writers have assumed that the stelae and other inscribed monu- 
ments were primarily time markers set up at the end of hotun (or five- 
year) periods. This seems an unnecessarily narrow view." 

As so stated, this view is obviously too narrow to fit the observed 
facts, since the earliest monument known, Stela 9 at Uaxactun, as well 
as the four next earliest in the same region, Stelae 3, 10, and 17 at Tikal 
and Stela 3 at Uaxactun do not record hotun endings, i. e., 8. 14.10. 13. 15, 
9.2.13.0.0, 9.3.6.2.0, 9.6. 10.8. 15, and 9.3.13.0.0 respectively. 

The earliest hotun marker yet found is the recently discovered Stela 
24 at Copan recording the very early date 9.2.10.0.0. It would seem 
from the limited evidence available therefore that the custom of erecting 
stelae on the hotun endings may have originated in the south, rather than 
in the north where it does not appear, so far as the writer is aware, 
until 125 years later, i. e., 9.8.15.0.0.* 

A more exact statement of the writer's position would therefore be 
the following: Primarily the Maya monuments were erected to mark 
the passage of time. At first they were probably erected at any time 
during the hotun, as for example the five stelae noted above; but as 
early as the second or third katun of Cycle 9 the custom of set- 
ting them up on the hotun endings was already practised in the south, 
though it may not have extended to the northern cities until a later 
date. 

The summary of Mayan History given on pp. 130-135 differs but 
little from that proposed by the writer in a paper read before the Nine- 



1 With the Inca is here included that complex of earlier cultures, from whom the 
former inherited the larger elements of their civilization. 

2 Stela 25 at Piedras Negras records this latter hotun ending. 
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teenth International Congress of Americanists. 1 The creation of a 
Protohistoric Period prior to 9.0.0.0.0 appears superfluous, and is un- 
necessary, since the Early Period can be extended so as to cover the same 
time equally well. The creation of such a period is, in fact, away from, 
rather than toward that simplicity in classification, which Doctor Spinden 
usually achieves, and it were well eliminated. 

The writer adds a Colonization Period for the New Empire, roughly 
contemporaneous with the Great Period of the Old Empire, during which 
Yucatan was discovered and occupied. The four closing periods of 
Doctor Spinden's summary correspond closely with the four closing 
periods of the writer's. 

The third chapter deals with the Lesser Civilizations: the Zapotecan, 
Totonacan, Toltecan, Chorotegan and others, both north and south, 
which borrowed the more striking elements of their civilizations from 
the Maya, and which did not rise to prominence until after the fall of 
the Old Empire about 600 a.d. 

These later cultures have been much less closely studied than the 
Maya, and are correspondingly less known. In this chapter Doctor 
Spinden attempts little more than a review of their more obvious features, 
opening up at the same time, however, many new and promising lines 
for future investigation. 

As the matter now rests, much more is known of Middle America, 
particularly the region occupied by the Maya, during the first six cen- 
turies of the Christian Era than the succeeding six, when the lesser 
civilizations had their sway; and light here, to borrow an analogy from 
Egyptology, will tend to illumine "The Hyksos Period" of ancient 
American history. 

The closing chapter treats of the Aztecs, the dominant people of 
Middle America at the time of the Spanish Conquest. Here again 
there is very little new material, but rather a careful selection from the 
large body of existing knowledge. 

The Aztecs have probably been more written about than any other 
people of ancient America. The material here from both the native 
and Spanish sources is voluminous and varied, and care in selection as 
well as skill in condensation was again necessary in order to give a 
general picture in a limited space. 

If there be one adverse criticism that might be leveled against the work 

1 "The Rise and Fall of the Maya Civilization in the Light of the Monuments 
and the Native Chronicles," Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists, Washington, December, 1915, p. 140. 
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as a whole, it is the inadequacy of its conclusion. At the risk of enlarging 
the handbook by a few additional pages, it seems to the writer, this 
section could have been advantageously expanded to include a more 
detailed discussion of the sequence and interrelationships of the four 
culture horizons so clearly established, and some passing reference at 
least, made to the great civilizations of South America, the Inca, Chimu, 
and Proto Chimu, etc., and the points of their probable historical 
correlation. 

The purely mechanical part of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
The size is convenient as becomes a handbook; the type and printing 
are clear; and the illustrations, 45 plates and 81 figures, are happily chosen 
and excellently reproduced. In short this latest number of the series 
is a convenient and valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and will, as the writer has already ventured to predict, fill a long-felt 
want for a short general work on Middle American archaeology. 

Sylvanus Griswold Morley 

An Anthropological Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture. H. P. 

Steensby. (Reprint from Meddelelser om Grpnland, vol. liii, 

pp. 228, 1 plate, 1 map.) Kjzibenhavn, 1916. 

This paper is an elaboration of the author's point of view first defi- 
nitely formalized in 1905 under the title "Om Eskimokulturens Oprin- 
delse." It is not, however, a mere English translation of the former, 
but a deeper, more exhaustive, study. It is not my purpose to review 
the entire discussion, but to call attention to the main conclusions. As 
the title suggests, Steensby proposes to find out where and how the his- 
toric Eskimo culture came into existence. His discussion opens with an 
excellent summary of the views of others, a contribution that will be 
welcomed by university students. In particular, the presentation of 
Rink's views and method will be of the greatest service. 

The current theories of Eskimo origins present but two alternatives 
as to place, Bering sea and Hudson bay. Among the supporters of the 
former are Crantz, Rink, and Thalbitzer; for the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, 
and Boas. Steensby, the author of the paper before us, takes his stand 
with the latter. All of the aforementioned, without exception, recog- 
nized that the most typical Eskimo culture centered around Hudson bay, 
they differ only in their interpretations of this fact. To one, the center of a 
culture is its place of origin; to the other, it is merely the place where it 
had the best chance to survive. The purpose of our author is to show 
that the evidence for a central origin is too strong to be ignored and further 



